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Introduction 



In October 1981 the staff of the Frank Porter Graham .Child , v 
Development Center (PPG) observed the Center 1 s 15th birthday with a 
'th^eerday series, of seminars and special events. . The occasion was - 
•observed as a rededication to the Center 1 a purpose: to discover and 
appl^nowledge-for the benefit of children and families. ^ 

FPG ! s founders, Drs. Halbert Robinson and Ann Detfuff Peters, had 
three major goals: - ' 

— to discover how to promote the optimal development of 
children; \ . * 

' — to* lea^rn how to support parents ^by providing their children 
with comprehensive services including daycare, educati™, and 
health care;- ^ 

— and to document the difference such a progranf wotrtd make in 
the long-range development of the children and the* stability 
of their families. 



,Dr. Robinson chose to tiame the Center afcter Dr. Frank Porter \ 
Graham, fx>r whom he held a dee,p rWspect. * Graham', who- died in 1-972, 
had served as president of the University of Nort^ Carolina, ~ U.S. 
Senator, and delegate to the United Nations. He'was widely respected 
as a lifelong advocate of human rights and equality of opportunity. 
Hi 8 commitment to youth made it apptopria^e that a research center 
committed to youth carry his name. • " 

FPG boened in" 1966 as a pilot project in which a 8t$£f of four T * 
forked with 11 children who ranged in age 'from 2 months to 3, years^ In 
1968 / FPG became one of two center* that make up* the UNC Chil^ Develop- 
mentslnstitute. The.other center, the? Biological Sciences Research 
CenteV r explores the genetfic and biomedical influences on child develop- 
ment!. The Institute wai£| one of 12 established by Coi^ress tc^conduct 
research and ^elated programs focusing on mental retardation <£nd child 
development, ^ . ^ j 

%, " • * 

- Today the FPG Center conducts an early childhood program servifig 6Q 
children from 6 weeks, to 5 years of age^. Io addition, more than a 




thousand children have/ talcen part in PPG research projects or beepi served 
through its otfi&t. programs . Approximately, 140 staff are now employed, 
including 23 University faculty members representing 10 schools and 
departments. „ " * • - 

* : - ^ 

\ The Center's program encompasses four- types of .activities £hat reprg*^ 
sent a prdgression of knowledge about children from its discovery ^o its 
general affclic^tion: 

' ) ■ - ■ • 1 4 

— Research discovers facts by subjecting ,our concepts of cMldxen * 



and families t<£ investigation. 



— Development permits us to organize knowledge into a useful form, 
such as a curriculum product for teac^hersTa book for parents, or 

a manual for daycare directors. * 

— Outreach * and Training deliver knowledge to' professionals on the 
job and help students prepare for careers in child development. 

„ — Policy Analysis applies what we know about children and- families 
,to help public decision makers weigh the merits of legislation and 
prclzrams>. • 

-At the^ beginning of 1982, ttjgse.four program areas comprise 23 FPG 
projects: • 15 in research/ 1 in demonstration, 2 in development, 4 in 
outreach and trairfLng,, and 1 in policy analysis.. Each program area draws 
upon knowledge and techniques contributed by scientists and professionals 
t/hroughout the iSorld. In turn, each program area disseminates the results 
of its "work, beyond the confines of the Center to the local community, the 
state, and wherever they may be used effectively. * 
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About this Report * * \ . 

— - » o » • « 
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The Longitudinal Program 

Craig Ramey and James J. Gallagher, Co-Principal Investigators 



Introduction 

•The Longitudinal Program; which was initiated in 1975, is enabling 
FPG to make a comprehensive study of child development during the first 
eight years of life. The program joins seven research-projects in a 
coordinated investigation into the early development of basic abilities. 
The first pxoject* described here, the Abecedarian "Projedt, was initiated 
in 1972 and was expanded into the Longitudinal Program in 1975. The 
projects cluster around unanswered questions about language, intellectual 
and social development, child health', and task-oriented behavior (the 
ability to concentrate on a problem and persist) . , 

The seven projects have worked with the same group of 112 children 
^elected before birth from low-income families. Children from backgrounds 
of poverty have been shown to face a,high risk of developing more slowly 
than normal and* entering school CtnpEj£pared for classr<*Qja learning. * , 

^e program traces the development of basic abilities in these 
children from. 6 weeks of age into their second year of elementary school. 
All the children joined the program at about 6 weeks of age,, and 'now range 
from 4 to 10 years. The program attempts to identify which abilities are 
crucial to later success and to specify techniques and materials that can 
be used in homes, daycare centers, and schools to' strengthen these abili- 
ties. Each project examines the same group of children from a different 
.perspective. When all these perspectives are put together, a more com- 
plete 'picture will begin to emerge showing how to encourage the growth and 
development of children during the first years of life. 
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THE - ABECEDARIAN PROJECT 

Craig Ramey, Senior Investigator; 

Frances Campbell and Dale Farran, Investigators 



Initiated* in 1972, the Abecedarian Project con4ucts , research into the 
prevention of developmental retardation and school failure possibly 
attributable to economic or social deprivation. The project has* included 
112 high-risk children and their families* The 93 children currently in 
.the project range in age from 4 to 10 years. * s 

V 

• • » 

The Preschool Program 

~ i . x x 

Children were randomly assigned at birth to, an experimental or 
control group. The two groups differ in that the experimental children 
attend FPG's daycare 'program from infancy until they reach public school 

•age. Control group children do not attend daycare at the Center nor is 
any attempt made to f alter ,tKeir preschool environments. Both groups haVe 
received supportiye social wort services upon request. The experimentk). 
children have free medical care at the Center; low ^ost or free medical 

' care is available to control children at lfccal' clinics. "} 

Children attend the Center five to eight hours each weekday .for -about 
49 weeks appear. The child-teacher ratio 'vari.es from 3:1 for infants t;o 
7:1 for 4 yea,r olds. The children participate in a variety of activities 
aimed at supporting intellectual, social, and physical development. Major 
emphases are on experiences requiring language use. and task orientation. 
After. age 3, the children's curriculum emphasizes linguistic^ and social 
slcills that are thought to be helpful for successful performance in public 
school. ■ s , 

The Elementary School Program 7 ' 

Whe^ children from both groups re3ch c kindergarten age, half of each 
group is randomly assigned to schpol^age experimental and control -groups , 
creating the four groups of -children* shown in the-* accompanying table (93* 
of 112 Children repain in the program^ran attrition rate of only 1.58% 

annually) • * m > . ■ v , 

f * * • * ♦ > 

The school age exper&ental group, 5 their families, and classroom,, 
teachers receive the educational services from a home/school resource 
•teacher. Each home/school resourte 'teacher serves 10 to 12 children.' 
School age control children do^not receive services of a * home/ school \ ' 
/resource teacher. 4 • 

*■ The resource teacher provides a liaison between the child's parents 
and classroom teachers .to create specific educational activities for the 
home and classroom. Special emphasis is placed on Kome/school"~cdntinuity 
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Table: Assignment to Groups 



School age 
Intervention 



0 


Preschool Educational 


Intervention 




• Yes 


No r 


Yes 


1 - J 
1 25 | 


% 23 


No 


i~ j - 


' 25 



of education in basip skills such as reading and' mathematics. The 
resource teacher also serves as an advocate for the child to assure that 
full use is made of educational and community resources whifch migttt 
benefit the child. ^ 

The Research ,* * % 

: f 

The numbers within the" squares in the table indicate the, numbers of 
children who (by 1982)- have been assigned to each of -the four combinations 
of preschool/school* age groups. This genersfl design allows comparison of 
the relative effects of early versus later educational intervention. 

* ■ r u 

In addition to the k high-risk children, randomly drawn samples of 
children at the preschool and school age levels are assessed periodically. 
Studying these children and their families permits the investigators to 
compare the Effects of educational intervention against a baseline of 
families from the lecal community. 

* 

To evaluate the intellectual, social, and 'educational consequences of 
this intervention program, a variety of procedures are'usetd: standardized 
tests, controlled and seminaturalistic observations in laboratories, home 
and neighborhood- observations, and interviews. 

» . » 

frreschool Intervention * " 

Results from standardized mental* tests indicate that experimental 
.children maintained IQ scores within the average tange from 12 to 60 , 
months of \age, but that over the same , time period the mean IQ of the 
control cjalldren^ declined. Although e the re was an overall decline in the 
control ygroup 1 s IQ scores, the poiht of greatest difference between the 
groups was at 36 months*of age when the average IQ for experimental group 
children was y.00 and for control group children ^was 84. Thereafter, the 
control gtogp's mean IQ.shbwed a gradual rise, which is attributable in 
part to educational experiences obtained in the local community. ■ 

* "* 

Early education intervention appeared to alter the relationship * 
between socioeconomic conditions and child outcome. In the control group 

9 t * « ■ 

si) . 
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maternal IQ, maternal attitudes, and the quality of the' home ^environment 
were all significantly and inde pen dentl y related to child. IQ at 60 mpnths. 
For experimental children, however, the quality of the home environment 
was the only measure significantly* related to chilcl IQ at 60 months. The 
quality of the home environment was an important predictor of child 1 - 
outcome in both groups, indicating that early educational intervention can 
supplement, but not supplant, the home as a primary influence upon 
children's intellectual development, Early intervention does appear to 
help overcqrae some facets of psychosocial disadvantage during the 
p^e'sdhool years. i 

A comparison of the experimental and. control groups' scores on 
ability tests shows that experimental children at 42 a»d 54 months "of age 
had significantly higher scores on verbal, perceptual-performance, and 
quantitative' scale indices. At 42 months the experimental group also had m 
significantly higher scores on memory, but the two groups did not differ 
on memory at 54 months., There were no differences between the two groups 
on the motor skills at* either ages. Thus, the preschool intervention had 
positive effects on a range of cognitive abilities. 

School readiness measured vby* the Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
.(PIAT) indicates that, on entering kindergarten, experimental children 
scored significantly higher thap did the control children. Thus, the - 
experimental children appear to have "been better prepared for entry into 
public school. t 



School Age Intervention' * s . 

f 

^Teacher interviews were conducted at the end of the kindergarten; 
first g^rade, and second grade. The interviews focused on social behavior 
and academic characteristics. Although based upon relatively few children 
ko faty the interviews suggest some Cenative conclusions. Preschool 
experimental children initially got and maintained higher academic group 
placements. These group placements, however, bore almost' no relation to 
IQ scores. Preschool experimental children were referred for a special v 
education service less often than were the control children, and fewer of 
them were retained in the same academic group' at the end of the year. 

Mother-Child interaction ? 

A major section of the Abecedarian project has been concerned with 
mother-child interaction. Studies in this section have shown. that there 
were no significant differences in th e home environments of experimental 
and control children throughout tffcHpreschool years* However, data- 
collected from studies of mother-child interactions indicated that 
preschool intervention may have had a positive effect upon the child- 
mother relationship. Comparisons of mother-child interactions bety&en 
experimental and control groups when children were, 3f> months of age showed 
that experimental group mothers .engaged in over three times as rn^ch mutual 
play with their children as did control-mothers. The experimental mothers 
also initiated- ne.arly four times as mucflr mutual play with their chil^ph 
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as did control mothers. This ^an be interpreted to mean that intervention 
may have made the children more talkative, more responsive, and more ini- 
tiating with adults than wre the control children. " - 

✓* 

Recently Abecedarian researchers have been focusing attention on the 
mental development of children in the control grouj) fn order to understand 
environmental contributions to individual differences in their typical ' ' 
environment. Data have now been published which indicate that mothers 1 
attitudes toward childrearing, the orderliness of the. home; * and child 
temperament— all assessed when their children were in early infancy- 
predict which children will become dev&Lopmentally delayed by 24 ninths > 
of age. These findings may help future educators to concentrate thefir 
efforts on that segmeat of the disadvantaged population most. at risk for 
delayed development. . 

The Abecedarian Project also reported an indirect effect of early and 
continuingvtfaycare on mothers of experimental group children. It has been 
found that by the time .the experimental group children are 54 months of 
age their 1 mothers have obtained significantly more formal education than 
have control group mothers and are more often employed in higher skilled 
occupations. Thus early education for high-risk children seems to have 
some positive effects on their families', as well. 
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PRESCHOOL LANGUAGE PERFORMANCE 

Alice Gordon, Investigator ' - 

A key element In FPG!s daycare program* is the facilitation of 
language development in childten judged to be at high risk for language 1 • 
failure. The Preschool Language Performance project tests these children 
to find out hbw they function in selected areas of language performance. 
In so doing, the project differs* from m0 st previous psycholinguistic" 
projects which have not included high-Yisk children, have been limited to 
domains such as syntactic development, or have been conducted as Isolated 
studies rather than interrelated* longitudinal studies.- ' 

The project also distinguishes itfself from other intervention testing 
programs in that* it goes beyond the use qf the relatively global IQ test 
'and utilizes , instead, the important components of language development in 
measuring performance differences that result from intervention. A - 
variety of language skills are measured by administering a series of 
individual tasks in the areas of basic words, representative sentence / 
structure, short stories and referential communication, and complex wordsx 
and sentences. * 

. For the past four years, the language tasks have been administered in 
'50-minute passions to high-risk experimental daycare and control group 
children at 3.5, 4.5, and .5.5 years of age, and to a more advantaged, 
lovr-risk sample of children drawn from the local 'population. In a'ddition, 
children in *the three groups have been asked- to answex % open-ended 
questions. Their speech was jtaped, and evaluations are being made of each 
child's expressive" language ability. r * 4 ' 

< 1 >* 

At all three agfe levels, the performance of the experimental daycare 
group exceeded that- of -the control group, but was not. equal ^to the per- 
formance of the more advantaged group. It appears, then, that systematic 
daycare intervention has a facilitative effect upon the language perform- 
ance r of high-risk children. \ It' is not surprising to note, hoWever, that 
eten though the experimental \high-jrisk children showed improved perform- 
ance, they still could not perform as well linguistically as children fr 
homes wi,th highly educated parents and with family incomes well above the 
national level. ^ m 
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LANGUAGE AS AN ADAPTIVE TOOL FOR THE YOUNG CHILD 
Lynne Feagans>and Dale Farran, Investigators , 

This set of research studies has examined the abilities of different 
groups of children to handle connected discourse in school-like language 
tasks. ^ Connected discourse is defined as language beyond the sentence 
level which forms a connected unit, as in story material or in a set of 
instructions. The ability of children ^to handle discourse was studied 
prior to school entry and during the first few years of school. 

Study 1 

In this study children 'from low-income families who were part of *he 
Abecedarian project (both experimental and control) and children from 
middle-income families participated in two experiments in the fall and 
sprijig of their kindergarten year. Children in both groups were chosen 
from, the same classrooms. T, 

yk Experiment I, the children ware read three types "of "stories. /The 
stores varied in the degree to which their events were sequentially 
artctfor logically related to each s9 ther. The children were read each story 
until they were able to demonstrate perfect comprehension by acting out 
the story with props. They were then asked to paraphrase the story. 

Although there was a difference between the groups in the number of 
times a story needed fco be jread before all information was acted out; cor- 
rectly, the major difference was in the amount of information, communi- 
cated. The low-incorae children lost almost twice as much information in 
telling the stories back as the middle-income children. In addition, the 
low-incorae children produced five times as much irrelevant information 
compared to the middle7income children. 

This experiment revealed only a slight overall advantage to the* 

experimental group over the control group. The evidence suggests that a 

general intervention program may 4 not have .a l^rge impact on the 
development of specific discourse skills. - 

^ In Experiment II*,. children were presented with two "magic" boxes.' By 
following a sequence of three steps, *he children were instructed to open 
the boxes in order to find a piece of cffody. For one box, the children 
were given verbal instructions. For the other box they were instructed by 
a nonverbal demonstration. The instructions were repeated until the 



children demonstrated comprehension by opening the box perfectly. The 
Children were then asked to "teach" the trick to a blindfolded adult. 

The analyses revealed that «ao matter what style was used to present 
instructions, children from a low-income background required one extra 
trial to learn ttie steps. When middle-income -children communicated the' 
instruction??, to someone eLse, they gave about twice the amount of infor- 
mation as low-income children, used fewer nonr^ferential* prq N nouns , pro- 
vided more words of instruction, and used a greater number of different 
kinds of words. Moreover, when middle-income children received instruc- 
tions ( verbally, their performance was significantly better than when they 
were instructed by demonstration. The data, indicate very few effects of x 
the general intervention program on children's performance in the "magic" 
box experiment. . , 

— o 

All middle-income apd low*-incorae children were tested again in the 
spring. Results indicated that although the low-income children did 
improve somewhat in both experiments, the middle-income children also 
improved. Thus the gap between the groups remained great even after one 
year in kindergarten. , «. 

Study 2 

Since children in the low-income group were predominantly black,^T£ 
was important to find a high-f isk low-income grouo, consisting, of white 
children, so that the effect of both race and socioeconomic status ^ould 
be explored. Separate funds from the Spencer -Foundation were secured to 
study a group of white low-SES kindergarten-age children. - Mothers of this 
group had less than a high school education atJHhe ' time of the child's 
birth. In other demographic characteristics, however, such as income 
level and family stability, this group proved to* be less at risk than had 
been initially assumed. The group proved to be composed of ststble 
wdrking-clas§ families rather than families living in poverty. 

e 

The children in/this working-class group were administered the exper- 
iments described in Study 1. Preliminary results showed that children 
performed slightly, but not significantly better on the stories task than 
•did the experimental children. On the magic-box task, the t#iite working- 
class children performed better than either ^he experimental of control 
children and they appeared to be more responsive to verbal stimulation. 
The performance of the working-class children improved more dramatically ' 
in the verbal presentation session^as .compared to the improvement of both 
high-risk groups. \ 

The results suggest ttf&t the working-class group might profit signif- 
icantly from kindergarten. The children in this group appeared to incor- 
porate fhe verbal t stimulation to which they were exposed, and to improve 
their performance. 

a . . " 
Study 3 , - ; 

Given the differences between the high-risk and middle-income 
children, it was' felt important to assess the children' s linguistic 




flexibility in more depth. A new set of adaptive tasks vkjs created in 
which several -key components were varied, including the race of the 
examiner. ^ * 

Thirty-o^ne experimental and control children were tested on the 
Adaptive Language preschopl battery. The race of the experimenter had no 
effect on the^results. There was a surprising range of ability in these 
preschool children to tell a-story under any condition , x with soq^ children 
simply unable to tell a story, even after practice, while other children 
needed no prompting* and produced complicated stories. In addition it was 
easier, as expected, to tell a story about logically related rather than 
nonlogically related objects. * - ; 

. Summary . ' X •* 

These studies marked the beginning of a concentrated ^examination of 
'discourse processes in school-aged children. * Under way are more studies 
of these same processes in second grade; studies examining the relation- 
ship between children's skills with connected discourse and their class- 
room behavior and achievement, and studies assessing teacher ratings of 
connected discourse skills. J ' 
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ANTECEDENTS AND CORRELATES OF ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR 
Earl S. Schaefer, Senior Investigator 



The two major components of adaptive behavior are social adjustment 
and ac^emic competence. This study looks at how children are rated by ' 
th|JL.r teacher 8 in the two areas, and compares the ratings wfth the 
attitudes and beliefs of the childrens 1 parents. The study also sees 
whether*- or. not the ratings remain stable over a period of time and 
evaluated the effectiveness of interventions. v 
- ' 

Instruments used to' measure behaviors ar£ the Classroom Behavior 
Inventory , ^he Bipolar Trait ratings, and the Social Assets Inventory. 
These instruments measure intelligence, extroversion versus introversion, 
and considdratenesS versus hostility. Such characteristics as curiosity, ' 
creativity, independence, and task orientation occur as combinations of 
the above three dimensions. Children in daycare and the first 'three years 
of school are rated twice each year by their teachers. Mothers are 
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interviewed when their children 
children complete second grade 
than deviant behavior, it is po 
vention and ser.vice programs. 



enter kindergarten and again when their 
Because the focus is on .positive rather 
ssible to set definite goals for inter- 



A preliminary analysis of the children from 3 years of age' through 
second grade has been made* to "determine the stability of their behavior. 
There was a substantial consistency of behavior during the preschool 
within the daycare center. Aiji abrupt change then occurred during the 
transition fronf preschool to kindergarten. However, there wa£ evidence 
that behavior stabilized durihg" the second grade and became jhore 
•Consistent with the preschool behavior. These findings are /similar to 
other findings that -show differing behavio'r at home and at /School. 

/ 

High-risk kindergarten children, from FPG f s daycare pcogram were' found 
to be. more intelligent and creative than were high-risk children in the 
^^£ontrol group. However, the daycare children were also found to be less 
considerate and more hostile than the control children. Differences 
between the groups were less evident among a smaller number of children 
Who had -completed grades one and two. f , 

The "Parent as Educatop Interview'* revealed that modern attitudes 
toward child rearing and education correlate with observations of parent* 
behavior. Recent analyses have revealed that parent behaviors, along with 
parents' attitudes, beliefs and valuers, were more 'significant' as predic- 
tors of childrens 1 academic competence than maternal demographic and 
psychological characteristics. 

V * 
Mothers of the experimental daycare%£hildren apparently have bene- 
fited from their participation in the project. They are lefcs inclined to 
believe that all children, if allowed, will misbehave. They believe they 
'have control over their own lives. On all. scales, experimental mothers 
^ had attitudes ^that are positively related to their child's academic compe- 
tence. The findings suggest that the teaching o'f' parent -behaviors might . 
be ^ pplemented b ? teachil *g modern parent attitudes, beliefs, and values 
in order to increase the long-term effectiveness of parent-centered inter- 
vention. * 

The measuring scales used in this project have been found by other 
investigators to show promise as screening tools for mental retardation, 
learning difficulties, and emotional problems in young children. 
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HOME, NEIGHBORHOOD, AND CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS ' - 

Ron Haskins and Neal Finkelstein, Investigators -' 

This group of studies is designed to learn how a child's social 
circumstances influence development and school achievement. Each study 
focuses on some aspect of children's social experience, and attempts to 
relate social experience with school academic performance or classroom 
behavior. 

Over the past four years, investigators followed Abecedariaa children 
into public school kindergarten and through the first three years of 
school (isee page 4). A, total of nearly 60 FPG children have been observed 
in their neighborhoods, their kindergarten classrooms, "and during recess. 
In addition, 30 of these FPG children have been observed in the classroom 
and during recess ftfr three years, atid another 20'children were studied" 
for two years. 'The neighborhood and classroom data have also been col- 
lected on a sample ef middle.-class- children matched with the FPG children 
on sex and classroom. • 

Information is also being collected on all kiridergarten children— 
both the FPG sample and the middle-class sample— through family inter- 
views.. Thus far, .interview data seem to indicate thfffcvlow-income black 
.children have' extensive contact (at least once a month) with more than 30 
different relatives (such as aunts, uncles, grandparents, and cousins). 
By contrast, middle-class children have very little regular contact with 
relatives outside their immediate family. In addition, poor children know 
more adults well who have been unemployed, have lower status occupations, 
and had children while unmarried than do children from middle-class fam- 
ilies. Low-income' parents also use physical punishment more "frequently 
than do middle-income parents, although virtually all parents said they 
used at least some physical punishment. 

An article has been published on the instructional experience and 
behavior of children while they yere in skill groups in the public school 
■classroom. Preliminary information had indicated that about 80 percent of 
kindergarten and first grade teachers in Chapel Hill used ability grouping 
in math or reading. A number of studies in the literature have reported 
anecdotal evidence that children in low-skill groups receive less, and 
perhaps inferior, academic instruction than- do students in high-skill 
groups. The investigators regarded this possibility as at least a partial 
explanation of the widely reported differences in academic achievement 
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between low-skill and high-skill children. Further, because -t?Bsual 
observation suggested that low groups were populated disproportionately by 
children from low-income and black families, any differences in academic 
instruction during skill groups could also help account for the generally 
lower achievement test scores frequently reported for such -children. ^ 

Children were observed during language arts instruction in the lowest 
and highest skill gr.oups in ,19 kindergarten and first grade classrootns. 
In each grojtip the investigators watched 10 randomly selected children for 
eight minutes each on three days of instruction. 

Four results beai emphasis. First, although teachers placed both 
high- arid low-skill students in grouf>6 of about the same size (5.9 and 
'4.7 respectively) , they organized the groups in significantly different 
ways. Specifically, they tended to have high-skill students inCt,' 
individually-assigned seats pursuing their tasks i/idependently . con- 
trast, they worked with low-skill students together in groups of fivfe^or 
six around a table with relatively high levels of teacher supecyIsion«f 

Second , teachers used instructional time differently. High-g roup 
children spent about 20 percent, of their time practicing previously 
•le&tQed skills as compared with, more than 32 percent by children from low 
groups^ Further, teachers spent about 50 percent more time introducing 
new subject matter to high-group than low-group children. 

Third, there were a number of differences in teachers' use of control 
* techniques with the two groups. With low-group students, teachers used 
about: twice as many statements to "control behavior not directly related to 
academic instruction (e.g., "sit down"). They also used twice as much 
positive reinforcement and about six times as many disciplinary statements 
, with low-group students. 

Fourth, children in the two groups behaved quite differently. Chil- 
dren in^the low groups were about eight times as likely to interfere with 
their peers' academic work by taking materials or otherwise disrupting 
them, and* were , about twice as likely to be doing something other than 
their assigned Cask. 

Taken together, these results do not confirm the suspicions of some 
investigators that low-group students .receive less Academic instruction. 
However, they do receive less exposure to new material and do less 
independent work. The instruction of low-group students takes place^in.^ 
situation characterised by much, more discipline, more control attempts by 
teachers, and more, punitive statements by teachers. Nonetheless, given 
that low-group students are frequently off-task and quite disruptive, 
teachers' behavior toward them seems appropriate. • * 
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OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES OF ADAPTIVE CLASSROOH BEHAVIOR 
James D; McKinney and Lynn Feagans, Investigators 



The objectives of this study are to assess the effects of Preschool ' 
and school-age- intervention on the adaptive classroom behaviors of high- 
risk children, and to determine^ the relationship of classroom behavior to 
academic progress. ( 

^d^ptive classroom behavior refers to task-oriented, social, and, > 
affective behaviors during instruction which have been related to achieve- 
ment in previous studies. Investigators measure classroom behavior pat- 
terns with an observation system called SCAN. Children in the Abecedarian 
Project are observed during two days of classroom instruction each year 
thftni§h the second grade. 

Teacher activity and key features of the learning envi^Lent are 
also recorded in order that behavior can be studied in relation to 
classroom processes and the academic demands-that are made of the child. 

* « 

Preliminary analyses 'have compared the 'high-risk experimental chil- 
dren to high-risk control children and each group to a general population 
sample. The* FPG experimental group did not differ from the FPG control 
group/with respect to most SCAN behavior* patterns. However, FPG exper- 
imental children were more aggressite than children from the general popu- 
lation in the same classroom, and tended to be have more off-task behav- 
ior. The FPG control group's response to kindergarten placement was mark-' 
edly similar to that of the classroom general population sample. 

The importance of- adaptive classroom behavior for school success was 
demonstrated in one analysis in which SCAN behaviors were combined with IQ 
at kindergarten entry to predict achievement gains during the school year. 
These results showed that behavior patterns and IQ both were .required to 
predict the, progress x>f high-fisk children/ whereas only IQ predicted the 
progress of general population children. * 

Exploratory analyses yielded moderate relationships between off-task 
behavior, attentiveness, gross motor activity, aggression, and low,aca- • 
demic achievement at 60 months. Also, maternal. IQ and education were — 
■related to several SCAN behaviors such as .of f-task behavior , attentive- 
ness, aggression, and dependency, Jtjis data set is, being "further Ana- 
lyzed,, and additional data is being collected at kindergarten, first, and 
Second grade levels. * 

, The analysis of data on classroom setting had been primarily descrip- 
tive. However, as expected, children were observed in more academically 
demanding settings as they advanced through the grades. 
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Preliminary evidence suggests that FPG experimental group children 
responded to the increased emphasis oh basic skills in more tafek-oriented 
fashion than did control group children. 

^ Future work planned in tttis set of tft^ies involves the observation 
of teacher-child interactions during classroom instruction. In these 
studies we hope to better understand the classroom processes whiph account 
for the relationships we have found between child behavior and academic 
progress. t * . * ' ^ 
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RESPIRATORY ILLNESS AND. BEHAVIOR ' / 

Albert Collier, Senior Investigator;, 

Margaret Sanyal and Ron Haskins, Investigators 5 



Some researchers have suggested that hearing loss during the early 
developmental .-years may lead to language deficits. Yet in the past there 
has been no methodology to conduct repeated measurements of infant 
hearing. Now infants as young as 8 months caji be tested using a procedure 
called Visual Reinforcement Audiometry (VRA) , in which an auditory 
stimulus %s presented to the child through a monaural, headphone. The. 
child ifc conditioned*^) look toward his left wten he hears the stimulus, 
in anticipation of seeing a lighted 'animated, toy. The loudness of the 
stimulus is decreased until the child does not respond. In this way a 
hearing threshold may be obtained. * - * 

j ■ V- ■ 

The VRA procedure was used dtfring 'the past year in a study of hearing 
loss experienced by infants with otitif media, a commoq ^middle ear infec- 
tion. Twenty-three 'infants from 8 to 19 months. of age were tested. 
Eleven of the infants had 17 episodes of otitis media in the nine-month 
period of observation, with a range of one to three episodes per child. 
Forty-nine percent of the cases were unilateral (involving only one ear). 
The children showed a hearing loss in 13 of the 17 episodes. 

Children alread^enrolled in the study will be followed for the next 
year, and new children will be added. Data analysis of acute and long- 
term effects of hearing loss will lead to an understanding, of the poten- 
tial link* between middle ear disease and subsequent verbal intellectual 
ability. 
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The hearing loss study is part of a series of investigations con- 
cerned with acute illness and child behavior. Previous research has exam 
ined the effect of respiratory illness on infant learning in the first 
year of life, and. on infant and caretaker social behavior. *' 

A recently completed study has examined how data obtained on 
respiratory illtfess, and infection rebates to the clinical problem of 
otitis media. The study, conducted over a period of years, differs from 
.prior studies -which have suggestedvthat there may be little or no* 
connection between middle ear disease and other infections.,/ 7 

The study concluded that respiratory infection is v *a major cause of* 
otitis media, and (That certain respiratory viral infections are, more 
frequently complicated by the middle ear disease. Overall, otitis media 
*was diagnosed in 21.3% of the studies, a rate 3.* 2 times that of cases 
where viral infections were not identified. It was»alsa fojand that the 
presence o.f certain bacteria in the nasal region" increases tjie likelihood 
of developing otitis media. Elimination of those cases of otitis media 
v which are attributable to the colonization of bacteria would resulf*in 
approximately a 25 percent reduction fn total otitis media episodes. 

The findings suggest that more attention to ttie rol^of viral infec^ 
tion as an initiating factor in otitis media is indicated. 
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Research ' ; 



The Carolina Institute for Research on Early c 

Education for the Handicapped (CIREEH) I 

James J. Qallagher, Director f ■ • ' * 4 

Introduction e . . • , * 

The Carolina Institute for Research on Early Education fox; the. 
Handicapped (CIREEH) investigates the development of^oung handi<5Spped *" 
children and the role of the family in their development. Begun in 1977, 
CIRE&Tis one of four institutes in the- U.S. funded through June 1982-by 
the Special Education Program in the U.S^ Department of Education. CIREEH 
is located at the FPG Center and draws upon the* staff . and, resources of two 
other UNC units: the Division for Disorders of Dev^opment^and. Learning 
an3 the Sahool of Education. - > * * 

' Six of the projects described in this section are, ongoing longitu- 
dinal studies designed to report their final results after th^y are 
completed in 1982* The seventh project, "Successful Parenting of. Handi- 
capped Children," was completed in 1980. , * ^ 

•* -sf u . * 

►A .more detailed report on CIREEH projects will be'published in 1982 
under ^the title, CIREgH Status Report . "CJLREEH Abstracts/ summaries of 
publications generated by CIREEH projects, are updated periodically . Both 
the. report and abstracts are available. /upon request 1 from the FPG Communis 
cations Office at the address given on page 2 of : this report. * 



PROJECT CARE ' . , 

fraig Ramey, Joseph Sparling, and Barbara Wasik, 'Investigators 

The Carolina Approach to Responsive Education (Project CARE), begun 
in- 197 8 i compares various features of intervention programa' for high-risk 
children. Sixty-three high-risk families with newborn infants ^were 
randomly assigned to three experimental groups; parent £ducatidn alone, * 
parent education and FPG daycare prograA, and a control grpup. Eighteen/ 
more advantaged families were included in the daycare and control groups. 
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Daycare families , and families in the p£rent\ducation-alone group were 
.visited ab6ut once every 10 days by a teacher who provided parents with . 
childrearing information. . 

Preliminary* result* of the project show 'that disadvantafld infants * 
receiving both daycare and paren.t education do as well on intellectual 
development *ests as their more advantaged peers, and they perfoi^Q better 
than do the disadvantaged .children who received either parent education^ 
alone or ho form of intervention. Mothers who receive parent education 
seem to be. more involved with their children and spentf more tin* playing 
.with them than do mothers who receive no parent ^education. 

Y When asked to identify their problems, mothers listed income, 
housing, afid transportation as their major concerns. Only 8 percent of 
the reported problems dealt with child rearirig. To help mothers solve 
t^ieir more general problems, home visitors are teaching- them problem- 
solving skills' through a specially designed curricula. 
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PARLIES. AT RISK: 
^STUDIES. OF MOTHERS £F AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

Marie Bristol,' Investigator- 

\ 

*> » 

This research is concerned with coping and stress in mothers of 
.autistic children^ An initial crofts sectional study found maternal stress 

can be predicted from such variables in the child as difficult personality 

characteristics and degree of dependency. Stress in the mother also can 
.be created by lack of appropriate activities and services, limited • 

opportunities fot independent living for -the child, and other negative 

factorp in the environment. 

Mothers reporting the lowest stress* were found to have more adequate 
support from their husbands and other family members. They were less . 
isolated from friends and other parents of handicapped children. In 
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*adition, their children were more likely to be girls than boys, and to be^ 
Ie*ss severely handicapped physically and emotionally. Level of Stress 
'regarding the child was not related to social cl^ss,, race, mother's age, ' 
or birth order of the child. Older children, both boys and girls, were 
more stressful than younger children. , v " 

longitudinal study of 45 mothers is currently under way. It is ' 
assessing the extent to which the impact of autistic children on mothers 
may be alleviated by such resources as family supports and coping strat- 
egies, as well as by the mother's beliefs about the child. Another study, 
in collaboration % with James Gallagher is comparing family tafck allocation 
in single-parent -^fctd twq-parfent families of handicapped children. 

It is anticipated that coping strategies and % supports used by more 
"successful" mothers might have implications for interventions with 
mothers who are doing as well. ^ 
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SUCCESSFUL PARENTING OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN * ^ 4 
J % ames J. Gallagher, Investigator 



The Successful Parenting of 6 Handicapped Children project was con- 
ducted to discover why some families wfthfa handicapped child^adapt ta~ ' 
their situation and function more successfully than do others., Suth 
information might be useful in helping more such patents adapt. 

* 

Now completed, the study included 50 pairs of middle-class parents, 
each wi,£h a^hild under five years of age who had a moderate to severe 
handicap and who was enrolled in a specialsjpreschool funded by the 
Handicapped Children's Ear^y .Education Progr>am (HCEEP) . ' Twenty-nine sets 
of parents were ident^Lf ied*by HCEEP staff as "successful" and 21 "average" 
in 'their ability to cope and ^function in the community. The' two grcrups 
were compared on measures of stress, support, and family role performance. 

No differences were found between the two groups in the levels of ^ 
stress they experienced or the availability of support services. Both * 



groups agreed that the father should help more with activities that 'in- 
volve the handicapped child, but few knew how to create, more involvement. 

Successful parents appeared better able to put their childQ handicap 
into perspective, refusing to permit it to control family decisions and 
activities. Successful mothers had more self-confidence and were better 
able to .control their environment than were average mothers. " 

The project produced a Parent Role Scale. that was subsequently 
revised for use with .either single-or twb-parent families. ' It is being 
used by Dr. IMarie Bristol in her "Families at Risk" project. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT PROJECT ✓ 

. V * 

Ronald Wiegerink, Investigator 

. . ♦ . ... - , . 

I This project has completed two years of survey studies/ of parent 
|involvement in programs for preschool handicapped children/ The -final 
purvey examined parent participation in 48 prdgr*»s across/ the* natJLon: ^ 
in public schools, and 24 in private agencies. Both ^rogtam staff members 
4nd parents^ were surveyed to determine what 3 parent activities were 
provided by the programs and which viere being Used by the parents, the 
Parent Involvement Survey instrument was ^sed to collect/ the data. This 
instrument, -adopted* from an earlier survey, lists 34 pai/ent activities 
wh|.ch were A c*£sidered by a paneL of experts to be important' to involve 
parents meaningfully in the" program. The activities ir/clude those of 
parent training, Active parent participation in classrbom and .project * 
activities, parent participation in information activl/ties, arid 
participation in project development atfl organization/ 
. | 

j Staff wer^iasked to indicate the percentage of parents involved in- 
each of the activities and^t'o identify barriers^fo additional involvement. 
A sample^of parents drawn from each of the 'projects was inde-pendently 
aske$ to identify their participation, in the project and to identify 
barriers to their further interest and' participation needs not met by the 
program. Early studies had indicated considerable variation among 
projects on amount of involvement of parents both in types of activities 
used and numbers of parents participating Both project size and agency 

4 
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sponsorship t^ere correlated with amount "of participation: * larger projects 
and public agencies had less participation than others. The more recent 
^tudy should £hed additional light on these findings. Dataware currently 
being analyzed^ 

> 

The Parenti Involvement Project staff hope to identify? 1) prevalent 
methods for involving parents, 2) activities which produce high ievels ofs 
parent participation, 3) parent attitudes toward their involvement ,\4) » 
child and parent characteristics related to levels and type of involve- 
ment, and 5) banriers which s^and in the way of additional participation 
as identified byl staff and parents. j - 

' ~ * ' \ S 
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PARENTAL PERSPECTIVES 0F f PRESCHOOL MAINSTREAMING . 
Ann Turnbull, Investigatior 



This project is intended to clarify the theory and practice of 
mainstreaming by examining existing preschool programs and reviewing 
^research literature. A two-phased interview study with parents gf 
handicapped .preschoolers and a comprehensive survey with parerits^of 
handicapped and non-handicapped children in* mainstreamed kindergartens 
have been completed. They yielded information'about parents' perspectives 
of preschool mp ins treating and their participation in program activities. 

t ! . ■ • 

The resuljts of thej survey indicate that parents see botti benefits and 
drawbacks to mainstreaming. Parents in both the handicapped and non- 
handicapped groups feel, that regular teachers are not qualified to in- 
struct handicapped children. Parents of handicapped children feel that 
mainstreaming ftelps prepare their children for. the real world. Parent^ of 
non-handicapped children believe mainstreaming helps their children learn 
about the differences in the way people grow and develop. 

/ The survey revealed that 85% of the parents of handicapped apd^ 
non-handicapped children would like more information about mainstreaming, 
with the largest number tff parents (73%) preferring print materials 7 as 
compared to te|levi*sion (17%), or fche PTA (8%).' * 
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The Parent Handbook 

f 



As an outgrowth of the research with parents, a handbook is being 
developed which will- assist parents in making preschool placement deci- 
sions. - The handbook will be field-tested extensively .for content, impact, 
effectiveness, clarity, newness, practicality, and social fairness. 
Revisions will be made from the comments of parents and professionals. 
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THE CHILD ASSESSMENT PROJECT 
Rune J. Simeonsson, Investigator 

The Child Assessment Project has explored ways in which to improve 
the assessment of behavior and development in handicapped infants and 
young children%Measures of behavior and temperament have been obtained 
for several hundf&r-handicapped children served in programs across the 
nation. Analyses of behavior and temperamental characteristics have 
indicated their utility in documenting the developmental, status and prog- 
ress of handicapped children. Furthermore, these measures produced infor- 
mation which extended arid- complemented more ' traditional indices of devel- 
opment. Inform^ion derived from these expanded assessment approaches may 
have potential fh prescribing interventions for children and documenting 
the effectiveness of such interventions. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT FOR' MODERATELY/ SEVERELY/ 
MUTIPLY HANDICAPPED INFANTS 

Ke.n Jens and Nancy Johnson, Investigators 

A curriculum with two closely linked units, and providing well- 
defined sequential tasks, is being developed for handicapped children 
from birth to two years of age. 

The f irst unit- wilT include intervention Items for children up to the 
age of one. The second unit will provide items for children from one to 
tw6. Important in the development of the curricula is the recognition of 
every child's right to develop to his or her fullest capacity, while 
acknowledging that many of the children will never achieve "normalcy." 

The Carolina Curriculum for ^ndicapped Infants— the Year One 
curriculum — hps been field tested in developmental centers throughout the 
United Stat^L The' Carolia^Curriculum for Handicapped Toddlers — the year 
two curriculum — is currently being field tested. Together they include 29 
sequences organized within five developmental domains. 

* The Curriculum has been distributed to potential publishers through' 
the Market Linkage Project sponsored by-~the Special Education Program in 
the U.S. Department of Education. A contract for its publication is 
currently being negotiated. It should be available commercially in 1982. 
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/ Research . 

Individual Research Projects 



HEALTH RESEARCH 

♦-Albert Collier, Senior Investigator; ' ^ 
1 Fred Henderson & Margaret; Sanyal, Investigators 

Medical data on FPG children has been compiled since 1966, the year 
the Center opened. The program has been funded by Several federal agen- 
cies including the National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment, the National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, 

A recently .completed study has examined the clinical problem of 
^otitis media (middle ear infection) using data ^obtained on respiratory 
illness among children at FPG. The c study, conducted over a period of 14 
years, differs from prior studies by indicating that viral infections have 
a more significant role in middle-^ar disease than had been previously 
documented. The study concluded that viral respiratory infection is a 
major precipitating factor for oti.tis media, and that certain respiratory 
viral infections are more frequently than^others coujplica'ted by the 
middte-ear disease. Overall, otitis media was diagn6sed in 21.3% of 
children with viral, illnesses. 

It was alsb ,found that "the presence of' certain bacteria in the nasal 
region increases the likelihood of developing otitis media. The presence 
of these bacteria had less of an effect on the occurrence of a viral 
respiratory infection. Elimination of those cases of otitis media which 
were attributable 'to the colonization of bacteria would have resulted in 
approximately » % 25% reduction in total otitis media episodes. The 
findings suggest that more attention should be given to the role of viral 
infection as an Initiating factor in otitis media. „ 
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A STUDY OF HOW THREE LEVELS OF SERVICES AFFECT FAMILY FUNCTIONING 



Joseph Sparling and Craig Ramey, Senior- Investigators 

This project investigates the effects of services on the ability of 
the high-risk families in Project CARE (see page 18) to cope with problems . 
of childrearing. The results will help: service providers to match more 
accurately the appropriate level of treatment to the client family. <S 

The two formal services included in the research are daycare and home 
■visitation. ThreeKtentative conclusions from the implementation data on > 
home visits are: 

"* — V The infant was awake and actively participating in about two- ^ 
thirds of the visits. During the week previous to these participatory 
visits the performance of the infants was rated as positive, while the 
previous weeks' performance of :the infants who did not participate in the 
visit was not as positive, according to reports by their mothers. 

— Visits varied in length from IS minutes to over an hour. The ^ 
longer the visit, the more positively did the visitor rate the mother s 
response during the visit. «• 

-- An equal number of visits was completed for both working and 

non-working mothers; yet non-working mothers more frequently failed to be 
at home for the scheduled visit, requiring additional scheduling by the 
visitor. - . ( 

Another aspect of this study focused on 9 family supports such as those 
provided by community agencies. The 70" mothers in the program were inter- 
viewed and the following tentative conclusions reached: 

Mothers knew an average of 36 agencies out of a total of 135 agencies 
in the local community. They knew enough to describe the types* of serv- 
ices the agencies provide, and whom they serve. 

The degree of agency awareness is' illustrated by the fact that only 
one-third of the high-risk mothers knew about the Interfaith Council for 
Social Services, an agency which provides emergency short-term loans and 
other crisis support. Eleven, mothers had used the agency in the past 
year. A well-known, often-used agency was the WTC Program, which provides 
no-cost infant formula. * Sixty-two of 'the 70 mothers interviewedyknew 
about WIC and 44 of them used the agency in the past year. On a - . 
' satisfaction scale ranging from -3 to +3, the average rating- was +2.1. 
The variations in use of and satisfaction with available community 
resources will provide input of special importance to the final analysis 
of outcomes. 
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LONGITUDINAL. STUDIES OF LEARNING-DISABLED CHILDREN 

Donald tfcKinney and Lynn Feagans, Co-Principal Investigators "\ 

A longitudinal study of the developmental patterns of learning dis- 
abled children has recently been completed with a grant from the Special 
Education Program (SEP) in the U.S. Department of Education. The program 
t began in 1978 with 63 learning disabled and 66 non-learning disabled chil- 
dren who ware six or seven years of age. 

A comprehensive barttery of tests and observations was collected on 
all Children at the time of their acceptance into special education 
programs, and throughout their participation in the program. The data 
. compared the "strengths and weaknesses of the two groups in the areas of 
language, problem-solving, intellectual ability, and personal/social 
competence. Also, extensive information wa§ gathered on .families through 
home interviews-. 

§ > 
Preliminary results of the first year language assessment showed few 
differences between the groups in the use of syntax, but by the third year 
major differences wre noted. Although the LD and non LD children did not 
differ in their, understanding of narratives, or in the amount of irrele- 
vant information introduced into stories, the LD children produced a 
gjreatar number of sequencing errors than did non LD children, and showed 
an increased difficulty in rephrasing their communications. 

In perceptual development, LD children showed poorer performances at 
younger age leyels, arid a slower rate of development, than did their non 
-•LD peers. Problem-solving in eight- ot nine-year-olds has not reached a 
very sophisticated level; therefore conclusions about this aptitjije cannot 
be drawq with certainty. 

Conceptual growth — according to the Concept Assessment Kit (which . 
measures conservation of number, substance, weight, and so - forth) —was 
delayed in LD children, compared to average achievers. Some*LD children, 
however, performed as well as their normal peers. 

<? 

♦ During instructional activities in the classroom, the LD children, 
compared to non LD children, displayed more off-task behavior. The LD 
children also interacted more frequently with teachers,, and were more' 
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dependeat in their, social interactions. Teachers' consistently rated LD 
children 3s more distractible and apathetic, arS^ss^tas'k-oriented, 
^.ndepehdent, and creative. 

^ Family studies revealed itt\at LD children tend to be later born, and 
to have more brothers and sisters than do non LD children. LD families 
reported significantly greater involvement in activities related to 
special education planning aiid evaluation, but LD and non LD families did 
not differ with respect to theJLr beliefs about the goals of education, how 
children learn, or their role in their childrens' schooling. Differences 
emerged, however, in the parents 1 perceptions of their children. Non LD 
parents wanted their children to be obedient; LD parents wanted them to 
listen wall. LD parents also saw their children as having poorer mema£ 
ries, learning less quickly, being more clumsy and forgetful, mor.e ptfone 
to injuring themsleves and losin^things and more detached in their 
personal relationships at home. 

In add^ion to revealing majox differences among LD and non LD chil- 
dren, this research showe4 the importance of understanding variables 
within heterogeneous groups of LD children, so that more reliable individ- 
ualized instruction could be prescribed. 
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Demonstration and Development 

' v 

€ARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM ' ' ' 

Sally Nussbaumer, Director ' ' 

* • ■ ' 

FPG's Early Childhood Education Program, which provides demonstration, 
daycare, exists to support the^ Center' s research and development "efforts' 
Since the Center was founded in 1966, it has operated a daycare program 
continuously to make it easier for children and their, parents to take part 
in studies. The.quality and stability of the . daycardtprogram contributes 
to the low attrition rates enjoyed by FPG's multi-year research projects. 

, Approximately 60 children,, ranging in age from 6 weeks to 5 years,' 
are enrolled. The program operates each weekday on the second floor of 
the FPG research building from 7:30 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Currently there are 
three divisions of children in the program: an infant nursery for 
children under, a year of age, a toddler group of i-and 2-year-olds, and a 
preschool, group. Also in the research building, the Chapel Hill-Carrboro 
School System operates a kindergarten/first grade program for 52 ' • 
children. < 

The overall goal of the daycare program is to prepare children for 
later school success.- Several other goals are related to this main goal 
They are: . v 

— to promote each child's social, emotional, physical, and intel- 
lectual development; r, % 

— to involve parents in the development ofr'their children and in the 
daycare program; . • « 

-- to discover effective ways to teach young ^childre.n; ' 

— to document throughUesearch the effects of the daycare program; 

— to demonstrate daycareNjtid parenting techniques so that others may 
put them to use. " 

"To meet these goals', the program provide s"a mixture of individual, ^ 
•small-group, -and free play activities. There is- a strong emphasis on 
developing the. children's language- skills and task orientation (the s 
ability to concentrate on a task and tune out distractions). There are 15 
teachers and aides for the 60 .children; the staftr^child ratio meets 
federal certification standards for each age group within the program. 
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. To involve parents in their children's education, the program has 
added more parent-centered activities bver. the past several years. Par- 
ents may use the center's toy-lending library and attend monthly parents' 
nights. Some parents whose children are enrolled in Project CARE (see 
page 18) are' visited at home every 10 days. 

1982 Plans - • 

In- September 1982 the program will begin using the LIFT (Learning 
through Intentional Families and Tutors) model of daycare. Children past 
the nursery agewill spend their days in multi-age groups -of £ive'wi£h one 
teacher. £atside tutors will work daily with one or two children at a 
time; they will provide intensive learning, take short f ie.ld-trips , or 
observe the children in free play/ Parents may volunteer to tutor. 

Si 

The change is being undertaken to provide .more individual attention 
for the children, £o provide "multi-age grouping, to put more variety in' 
the daycare program, and to enpourage more parent involvement. 
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INFANT CURRICULUM- 

Joseph Sparling, Senior Investigator 

/ * i 

f One hundred 'learning games for children under 3 years of age have 

bedn published in three formats. The games were designed so that a 

parent, daycare teacher, or other adult can use play to encourage a 
child' 8 mental, motor*; language, and social developnent. 

, — r A , - * . ' 

\ Learningames *for the First Three Years , by Joseph Sparling and 
Isabelle Lewis, was first published in hardback in 1979. A pa^rback 
edition released in 1981 is sold in bookstores and other retail outlets, 

- - ' < . / 
Now an expanded Learningames kit, subtitled A program f_or Parent/_- 
Center Partnership , is available to daycare centers and preschools. Each 
of the 100 games is pictured on a 6" by 9" card that also tells the 
teacher how and why to use it. Parents help teachers choose games by 
"identifying' areas of the child's development* such as self-image* or 
creativity, that are, important to them. Wall charts show how the games 
fit into stages of development while record sheets keep track of each 
child's progress- through the games' sequence. Other sections include 
take-home materials for parents and a seven-chapter user's guide. 

. A new curriculum development *ef fort started in 1980 will produce a 
product* tentatively titled Careteacher Skillg . This handbook is being 
designed to highlight the skills employed by adults as they engage in 
learning games with^oupg children. The" adult skills include planning, 
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talking, supporting, showing,, clarifying, and expanding/ Practice sheets 
self-observation guides, and review forms will be included in the * 
.handbook. , 
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THS EARLY CHILDHOOD. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
^Thelma Harms, Senior Investigator ^ 

• " * * 

^ Since 1976, the iEarly Childhood Curriculum Development Program has- 
focused on planning, developing, and evaluating educational materials for 
children and adults. The activities have included teacher training in 
language/communication skills in preschool and primary school groups and" 
nutrition education for^child carpenters.' Members of the development 
staff worked closed feftj} the daycare and public school classes at the 
Frank Porter Graham Center, as well as several other programs in North 
Carolina and other states. 
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°Most recently the program has focused on the use of a scale to 
measure the child's school \nd daycare environment^, and has produced 
basic information packets for homebase'd caregivers. 

Assessment of Early Childhood Environments ^ 




^three years' of f ielcf-testing in .North Carolina, Iowa, and 
t Missouri, th>^-Ea^ly-- -Childhood Environment Rating. Scale (ECERS) was 
published by Teachers College Press in the fall of 1980. The instrument 
is used by teachers and daycare staff to measure how well their facili- 
ties, furnishings, equipment, and programs are promoting the development 
of the child. In 1981/ the ECERS, was modified for three different appli- 
cations. • 

m First, the scale was used to compare preschool daycare environments 
provided for handicapped and nonhandicapped preschool children.- A •* 
comparison- study was conducted in 25 classrooms for preschool handicapped 
children and 56'classro6ms for preschool nonhandicapped 'children. It 
found that ten environmental aspects 'differed significantly in favor of 
the nonhandicapped. TH£se were: furnishings for relaxation and comfort, 
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room arrangement, child-related display , space for gross motor activities, 
scheduled time for gross motor activities, art, blocks, sand/watfer, 1 
dramatic play, and cultural awareness. Differences were most - pronounced 
on those dimensions associated with room arrangement for interest centers, 
provisions, for relaxation and comfort, creative activities, hnd social 
development. 

Aspects, in -which handicapped and nonhandicapped programs did not 
differ significantly wej^e?: the quality of pers<Dnar care routines, 
language-reasoning experiences, .most of\ the /ine and gross motor- activi- 
ties, and meeting the needs of ^parents and cl^ldren. 

i ^ ■ 

.Adaptations and additions to the ECERS ar£ currently being made t6 
produce a special education version of the scale.' 

Second, a new version of the scale was developed for hojnebased 
daycare ,prog rams. The Daycare Home Environment Rating Scale (DCHERS) is 
currently being field-tested. 

Third, ^he ECERS proved to be an appropriate tool for the iriservice 
training of kindergarten teachers' and teacher aides. In this program 
involving ten classrooms, teaching staffs and the school principal used 
the scale to conduct self-assessments preceding *and following a year of 
training. 



The Homebased Day Care Trailing Prog ram 



Twelve information packets' have* been produced for use by people who 
provide daycare in their own homes for children of other families. The 
packets provide entry-level training on a variety of topics related to 
child care. They are self-instructional and. easy to read. - Itf addition to 
information leaflets, they contain* printed- material to circulate to 
^p^ents. Activities outlined in die packet material are easily adaptable 
to the individual home setting. 

The packet 8 were developed under a contract with the Daycare Section 
of the North /Carolina Department of Human Resources, i^ing federal title 
XX training funds., ' . % 

They were .field-tested with approximate!^ 100 homebased daycare 
'providers in eight North Carolina counties, in both rural and urban 
settings. Dissemination of the materials in North Carolina started in ' 
1982. Un4er c a* continuation of this program, inexpensive media materials 
are being produced for use with the packets. A correspondence course ' 
incorporating the packets is also being developed. 
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Outreach ^nd Traiiiing 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM (TADS) 

Pascal Troh^nis, Principal Investigator and Director > 

1 

The education of many young handicapped children is stimulated and 
developed by two groups in the Eastern states: locally based demon- 
stration projects and state education agencies/ These groups, which 
receive grantj> from the U.S. Department of Education's Handica£5ed 
Children's Early .Education Program (ITCEEP) , receive a wide ranged of 
support services as clients of the Technical Assistance Development System 
(TADS). 



TADS was established, in 1971, and is currently operating under a 
two-year contract with the Department's Special Education Program. During 
1980-81 TADS helped 53 demonstration projects and 13 education agencies 
in such areas as staff development, program evaluation, demonstration and 
dissemination, interagency coordination, and program administration. 
Following assessments' of each client's needs ^ t;he technical assistance 
took the form % of consultations, project visitations, information services, 
conferences, print materials, and small workshops. 

I 

The year was marked by several activities of special significance. 
These included: 1) the planning of orientation and topical conferences 
with the Special Education Program and WESTAR (the TA agency se.rving 
Western HCfEEP clients), and 2) 'the implementation of a comprehensive 
evaluation plan for documenting the effectiveness of technical assistance. 
TADS also provided specialized assistance for minority leadership and 
rural, urban, and infant projects of HCEEP. 

1980-81 Media Products 

. — . 1 — . t — 

Part of TADS' mission is to provide information to its clients. In 
1980-81 four books were published: The HCEEP Overview and Directory , 
Ideas o n Change , Interagency Casebook , and Infant Curriculum . Other media 
efforts included quarterly newsletter, Emphasis , a proceedings document 
from a "Health Cafe/Education Relationship" conference, and two studies — a 
case study 6% TADS' technical assistance and an evaluation of needs 
assessment. Also disseminated during the year were papers on "Special , 
Education Mandated from Birth," "Planning for a Culturally Sensitive 
Program/' "Gathering Information for Parents," and "An Early Childhood 
Special Education Primer." » Finally, a 20-minute videocassette was 
produced to introduce clients to the process of institutionalizing program 
changes on behalf of young, exceptional children. f 
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1981-82 Plans 

A comprehensive evaluation study covering three years of TA services 
will be completed. Three resource books will be prepared in September 
1982. Four occasional papers,, as well as the four issues of Emphasis, 
ri)L be P^duced. A national workshop on "Mainstreaming Young Handicapped 
Children" has already been held. " . 
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BASIC SKILLS NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONSORTIUM ' 
Pascal Trohanis, Principal Investigator \ 

As a member of the Basic Skills National Technical Assistance 
Consortium, the Frank Porte r.'Graham Center assists demonstration grants 
and provides consulting services to eight state education agencies in 
order to improve basic skills programs in reading, mathematics, and oral 
and written communication. - 

Background 

The Consortium^ Jormed to help national demonstration projects in 
private and public schools, institutions of higher learning, and non- 
profit organizations. The projects are developing model techniques that 
other schools can use to improve their own basic skill programs. For 
example: ' . , 

~ For elementary school children in Florida, parents serve a demon- 
stration project as home tutors, room parents, and teacher aides. 

— A project in Georgia brings together a university and a large 
urban school district to improve the oral communication of junior high 
school and high school students through collaborative inservice training 
for teachers. 
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— A* Tennessee project is {raining volunteers to work together with 
illiterate adults. 

There are 25 model demonstration projects in the Southeastern United 
States. The projects were financed by grants under the Basic Skills 
Imp roven^eri^ Program established by the o Education Amendments of 1978. The 
Department of Education offered granjts to -state departments^f education 
to provide leadership in* basic skills improvement efforts; it also offered 
contracts for technical assistance, distribution of inexpensive books, and 
improvements in mathematics teaching. 

Practices and processes developed by grant projects will be made 
available to potential users nationwide through existing dissemination 
channels. v To promote communication among federal, state, and local 
participants, the Consortium produces two publications — a quarterly ^news- 
letter and a handbook outlining techniques iu operating a model demon- 
stration program, A yearly qieeting of state basic skills coordinators,' a 
state column in the newsletter, and a seven-member steering committee help 
the coordinators share, information about activities in their respective 
states. 

Work of the Consortium is carried out by five regional technical 
assistance centers and, a national coordinating staff of CEMREL, an 
educational laboratory in St. Louis, Missouri. The centers hold seminars, 
provide on-site assistance and information on locating instructional 
materials, help locate appropriate consultants, and promote networking 
among basic skills grants projects. 

1980-81 Highlights 

The Center, as a member of thlllConsort^un, convened regional work- 
shops in Chapel Hill, Jacksonville, and Nashville, produced three issues * 
of Basic Skills Notes (a periodic regional publication), wrote two 
sections of the Handbook on Model Development , and provided individual 
technical assistance to all clients in the southeast. 

1982 Plans ^ ' 



FPG will plan and convene two regional workshops, continue individual 
technical assistance to demonstration projects , **documeftt what has been 
f~ learned from the projects ^nd from providing technical assistance, anji 
plan and convene two jjjeetings for state education agency personnel. The 
Consortium will complete its work in September 1982. 
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• DISSEMINATION TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT- 9 

« Pascal Trohanis, Subcontract Manager 

"* '* 

Providing schools with' personnel training and- practices that will • 
improve programs for handicapped students is the purpose of the Dissem- 
ination Technical Assistance Project sponsored by the Special Education 
-Program (SEP) , of the U.S.. Department of Education. Started in October 
■ r N c 1981, the project contributes to ambitious goals addressed by the Compre- 
/ hensive System of Personqe^Development, an element of the "Education for 

All Handicapped Children" Ret (P.L. 94-142). 

Two states, North Carolina and Connecticut, were selected by the 
Project to teceive assistance 4 in personnel training because of their 
diversity, int€rest in the project goals, and potential for wide-sx:ale 
application of ne^ practices.^ State agency personnel, task forces, and 
t local school districts receive on-site consultations, demonstrations, and 
workshops.' Access to information and support services of other dissem- 
ination networks £s alsa provided. 
%» 

' " The Frank Porter Graham Center was chosen as subcontractor for the 
. state of North Carolina by the project's prime contractor, NETWORK, Inc., 
a private educational research and- development organization located in 
Andoverj Massachusetts. FPG collaborates with NETWORK and the N.C. 
Division for Exceptional Children to help eight school districts with a 
pilot "school-Eased support team model."" Each school in the e^ght 
districts has organized a team to help its 'staff with inservice training 
and problems that tfrise in educating children with 'special needs. * 

■ In 1981, FPQ-plaryied for the pilot projects with the Division for 
Exceptional Children and ^held a 'planning meeting with the directors of 
special education -in. the eight districts, in 1982, FPG will: 1) convene 
a workshop for school .personnel in the eight. districts, 2) help the 
districts refine their team models based on their initial experiences, and 
3) help develop a state plan to disseminate the team model to other school 
districts. The project will end' in May 1982. 



t NIE PROJECT KNOW-HOW ■ 

' 

Ronald WiegeVink, investigator 

» . - » ■ 

; This study, funded by the National Jnqtitute of Education, focuses on 
the use ot knowledge resources by public school personnel to develop early 
education programs for young children* handicapped by ethnicity , °poverty, 
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and/or disability. The overall goal of this work is to give federal and 
sfate' agencies a better 'understanding of how they can .deliver knowledge 
>out educating young handicapped children to local school systems. 

Progress made during the project 1 s first year consisted of the-*- 
selection of factors affecting knowledge use, the selection of 24 study 
sites in six states, and the development of protocol instruments to gather 
information from the study sites. 

Project staff conducted a pilot study in Durham County, developing 
two quantitative methods and one qualitative method to analyze the data. 
Twelve major site visits plus an additional series of pfione interviews 
with administrators and teachers were conducted at the 12 remaining sites, 
and write-ups on each of the 24 sites were completed. In September 1981 
an advisory panel met to review the project's progress. The panel 
ctitiqued the individual site visit write-ups and discussed projected 
activities- 
Second year activities will focus on the collection and analysis of 
longitudinal changes in knowledge use and knowledge use capacity. Project 
staff will prepare a report of these findings. 



DAYCARE TECHNICAL ^SSISTANCE AND TRAINING SYSTEM (DC/TATSk 

Richard M. Clifford, Director J> 

* 

DC/TATS has provided assistance and training to day treatment and 
daycare personnel under contracts with the North Carolina Department of 
Human Resources.. The project began in July 1976 and was concluded in 
September 1981. During 1981, two major activities were completed. 

_- , An orientation manual, Your Day Care Staff : Helping Them Grow and 
Develop. The manual has three major- sections: "Policies and Procedures," 
"Understanding and Working with Children," and "Career Development." The 
materials were field-tested in three counties in central North Carolina. 
A fina^r draft version was used to provide training to over 100 directors 
and^s&tffof daycare centers across the state. The Daycare Section in the 
. North Carolina Department of Human Resources is providing training and 
copies of the manual to an additional 400-500 daycare directors from . 
centers providing care subsidized by the Department. 

\ ^ Testing methods for involving daycare staff members in the Child 
Development Associate accreditation program. At the present time, the 
program is used primarily by Head Start program staff. This effort was to 
expand i'nvolvement of the daycare community. A network of support teams 
in three pilot counties was org^ized. There was minimal follow-up with 
individual staff members. At the end of eight months some 50 daycare 
staff 'in the three counties were working*on their credentials. A report 
on the effectiveness of methods' developed in the program was prepared for 

y 
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the Department of Human Resources, with recommendations for increasing the 
number of credentialled personnel in North Carolina daycare programs. 

- The Resource Library 

DC/TATS continued to .operate its library for staff of the Department 
of Human Resources, daycare coordinators' in county departments of social 
services, and other persons involved, in daycare training in North 
Carolina. During the year substantial ^additions were made to the library 
and a new catalog was produced. 

2» ■ ■ 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
John W. Pelosi, Director 

North Carolina is committed to developing preschool programs for' 
handicapped children in all school systems of the state. Many of the 
programs will need help in fostering parent involvement. 

Research has demonstrated that preschool programs for handicapped 
children can effectively fulfill parents' needs, and that three major 
benefits will accrue: 1) the handicapped child will have a better chance 
to maximize his or her potential, 2) the family structure will be. more 
likely to remain intact, and 3) the programs in'which the child is 
involved will become more productive in fostering growth. 

This project, extending from June 1980 to^September 1981, provided , 
technical aid to Durham County Public Schools to establish services to 
meet pa/ents' needs. The goals were to help parents understand the 
child's handicap, use the services, acquire skills to promote the child's 
.development, and generate an emotional support system to diminish the 
frustration of having a handicapped -child. , • « 

r t 

- • . • 

The project used a technical assistance mod/l to define and* promote 
parent involvement. . The' model design involved five steeps* -1) specifying 
school program components and boundaries; 2). determiriing''rteeds for full 
program development; 3) formulating goals, objective!, and plans; 4) 
carrying out action plans 5) evaluating" the plans.' 

i 



Approximately 300 hours of training and direct service were provided 
by the project staff to the Durham program and its parents. The Durham 
staffs used the PPG resource library to increase their knowledge about 
curriculum material and its use. The FPG staff -also provided assistance 
in adding content and new components to existing curricula. 

Evaluation of the Parent Education Program showed clear gains in 
parent knowledge about child development. There was also improvement in 
parent self-image. Parents seemed to be less authoritative toward their 
children, tended to engage in*more active- learning situations, and were 
more willing at the end of th$ program than at the beginning to facilitate 
self-directed activities for their children. „ 

\ 

Results ,of the project will be disseminated to other North Carolina 
schools through a step-by-step handbook describing procedures found to be 
'•effective. 

Reference , ' r 

Pelosi, J. W., Flynn, C, & Wiegerink, _R. Preschool programs for spJlial 
children and their parents : A guide for public schools . Chapel Hill, ' 
N.C.: UNC, 'Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 1981. 
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THE TRIAD SYSTEM FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND RESOURCES (TRIS^AR) 
David Lillie, Director ' 

Operating under a contract with ttte Special Education Program in the 
U.S. Departments^ Education, TRISTAR provided training and assistance to 
local school systems, state education agencies, and regional resource 
centers, from September 1979 through September 1981. 

The program implemented the ""Education -for All Handicapped Children v , 
Act" (PL 94-142) and was cooperatively administered by the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction, the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and the'Wake County (N.C.) school system. The cooperation of 
these three agencies^enabled participation at three levels *in finding 
solutions to problems of educating children with special needs. ' . 

A three^day conference held in two regions of the country conveyed 
information in areas such <Js child-find; techniques and the identif icatidn 
'and* utilization of local sources of funding. Needs assessments conducted 
at the conclusion of the conference culminated in^the delivery of tfeTrvices^ 
and practices to education agencies and regional resource centers. * 

A second conference on reducirtg adversarial relationships between 
parents a,nd schools was held from June 28 to July 1; 1981, in McAlleji, 
Texas. This conference brought new information and resources to 47 
participants from 18 states and Washington, D.€. 
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.Follow-up technical assistance included a proceedings report of the 
conference and two training manuals developed by TRISTAR. One manual was 
aimed at improving teacher-parent relationships. The second manual 
assisted in the development of workshops for parents and teachers. 



MID-SOUTH REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 
Pascal Trohanis, Subcontract Manager 



The rights of handicapped children and their parents are guaranteed 
by due process provisions of the "Education for All Handicapped Children" 
Act (P.L. 94-142). Children in Dublicly funded institutions such as 
schools are protected through application of the Act's dufelprocess 
prQcedures. Parents are required to be fully informed about such matters 
as test results and placement decisions. ' The law has also created a 
system for resolving through court actions any differences which may arise 
between parents and caretakers. 

•The Mid-South? Regional Resource Center, funded by k contract^ rom the 
Special Education Program of the tJ.S. Department of Education, worked to * 
improve due process procedures and their application. From October 1, « 
1980, to August 1, 1981, the Frank Porter Graham Center, under subcontract 
with the University of Kentucky in Lexington, participated jji the devel- 
opment of the following products on procedural safeguards for the Mid- % 
South RRC: -* 

— a published conceptual framework of procedural due process; 

— a published catalogue of annotated entries of due process 
materials (print and audiovisual formats);. 

, * a methodology for identifying and documenting promising practices 
in due process that may be replicated by other school systems; , r 

— a field-draft version\of a handbook on Procedural Due Process for x 

School Administrator s • ! 

; ■ ^ 

r 

Information about these products may be obtained from, tfie Mid-South* 
RRC/ 128 Porter Bldg./.730 S. Limestone/ Lexington, KY 40506. Telephone: 
C606) 258-4921 



RESEARCH TRAINING PROGRAM 
Donald Mc^inney, Director * 

**• * • 

The Research Training Program was awarded a second five-year grant in 
1979 and is now in its eighth year of operation at the FPG Center, The 
program, for students interested in research careers in child development 
and mental retardatioA is funded by the National Institute 3$ Child 
Health and Human Development (NICHED). > 

To dafce,>£he RTP has drawn 19 predoctoral and 12 postdoctoral fellows 
from the rorlowing UNC departments: special education, developmental 
ptfych61ogy, city and regional planning, pediatrics, educational psychol- 
ogy, *and maternal and child health, 

Predoctoral students who specialize in a UNC doctoral program also / 
participate in practician, seminars, supervised research at FPG, and summer 
internships. Such, settings as Harvard's Children's Hospital Medical 
Center, Massachusetts State Department 6f Education, U.S. Bureau of 
Education for the. Handicapped , and the Neuro-psychiatric Institute at UCLA 
have provided Experience for students during the summer internships. 

the postdoctoral program offers an intensive two-year research 
experience in .child development issues relevant to mental Retardation. 
Postdoctoral students have included specialists in learning disabilities, 
child development, education, psychology7 nursing, gnd pediatrics. 

In addition, the program provides opportunities to publish research 
results and makes funds. available for travel to professional conferences. 
Students Have presented their reiearch papers at conferences of the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Society for Rgsearqh on Child Develop- 
ment, Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, and the 
Gatlinburg Conference on Mental Retardation. ' 
« 

Fo'rmer RTP fellows are now employed in research positions at the 
University of Calif brnia at Riverside, North Carolina Central University, 
Northwest Regional Education Laboratory , Penn State University, University 
of Maryland, and other institutions. , . 

' ' ' i 
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Public Policy Analysis 



• , THE BUSH INSTITUTE FOR CHILD AND FAMILY POLICY • ■ 

James J. Gallagher, Director; Ron Haskins, Associate Director 

" • ? ' 

^ In the last two decades, there has been a growing realization among 

social scientists that research and publication in journals do not 
necessarily qualify as expertise in public policy. One response to this, 
realization has been a call for explicit training in the analysis of 
public policies and the application of social science knowledge 'to social" 
problems. 

, It was in this, context that FPS was given the opportunity in June 
1978 by the Bush Foundatign of St. Paul, Minnesota, to create a training 
— program in policy analysis. In addition to the program at FPG, theBush * 
Foundation also funded training programs at Yale University, the UiUver- , 
sity of Michigan, and .the University of California at Los Angeles. All of' 
these programs train doctoral students and post-doctoral fellows in the " 
use of social science techniques and information to improve public 
x policies that affect children and families. 

Bush Faculty and Fellows ' ' . • - 

Although the UNC Bush program is baSed at the FPG Center; tiie' i 
'Institute faculty consists of both FPG staff and ' faculty*me«nbers from 12' „' 
departments and schools in the University (see page 58)? Similarly, the • 
students and fellows represent a broad variety of academic disciplines. • 

The Bush Institute offers two training programs in policy analysis- 
one, for doctoral students and one for professional fellows. Doctoral 
students are enrolled in a regular academic department and fulfill. all 
requirements for . the PhD degree set by that department. Before the third 
year of doctoral work they are admitted to^ the Bush Institute for two ^ 
years. During these two years, they complete course work on methods of 
•policy- analysis, conduct a policy analysis on some topic concerning chil- . 
dren and fami.Me^, and finish their dissertation (which .is usually related 
in some way to their policy analysis topic) . 

» * , 

Professional fellows have five or more years' experience in settings 
that deal with children. or families, such as a research or training 
"institution, advocacy group, government bureaucracy, or community service 
agency. They spend one year at the Bush Institute learning techniques of 
policy analysis and applying these techniques to a policy problem that 
grew out of their previous experience. 
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The Bush Moder of Policy Analysis 

In conducting a policy analysis, each student or^fellow works under 
the guidance of two members of the Bush faculty. Although several analy- 
sis approaches have been articulated, the work of students and fellows 
generally follows six primary steps: statement of the problem situation; • 
statement of analysis criteria; specification of alternative polidy 
strategies to solve the problem; review of research and other information 
pertinent to evaluating the alternative strategies; "specif ication of a 
plan for implementing the selected strategy; and statement of a plan for ; 
^ communication with policymakers. , ;\ 

Bush Activities 

In addition to student and fellow analyses ,« the Institute engaged in 
five major activities during the 1980-81 academic year. First, weekly 
seminars were conducted with students, jEellows, and faculty to present and 
discuss models of policy analysis and apply these models to policy prob- 
lems such as children's health, family violence, daycare, and handicapped 
children. A substantial portion of time in the seminar was set aside for 
students and fellows to discuss their own policy problems .and receive 
comments • 

V 

Second, the Institute sponsored a two-day workshop for 20 journalists 
to brief them on recent developments in three areas of public policy. The 
, Bush faculty and fellows were joined by eiected officials and service 
* , providers in discussing the general areas of foster care, teenage preg- 
* .nancy, and child health. ^ * 

Third, six 'Bush -faculty members participated in publishing ail edited 
book describing and ,di$cu88ing various methods of social policy analysis. 
This volume, entitled Models fflr Analysis of Social Policy : An 
Introduction , is the first volume in a ser7e*kof books on social policy 
that will be published over the next three yeaVs by the Ablex Publishing 
Company of Norwood, New Jersey. 



A fourth activity of the Institute was sponsorship of a colloquium 
series in whtch*six prominent experts in maternal and child health 
participated. Each speaker addressed a vpartieular „ aspect of, the report of 
the Select Panel : for the Promotioh.of Child 'Health. These six°papers, 
plus fouA additional papers on health policy by Bixsh faculty members and 
fellows, tfill Bp published as Volume 2 ( Child Health Policy in an Age of 
Fi8ca v i^u8 l terity ) in the Ablex series on social policy analysis. 

Fellowships for Minority Students 

'The Bush program at UNC/*a8 well as the Bush programs at UCLA, 
Michigan, and Yale, received a grant from the Federal Administration for 
Children, Youth, sand Families to admit minority candidates into our 
'^training programs. As* a result of this grant, FPG increased the number of 
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minority fellows being trained in policy analysis. Hopefully, in the long 
run this expansion will help increase the number of minority group member! 
who are able to ..influence public policy for, children and families. 



References 



Haskins, R. , & Gallagher, J. J. Care . and education of young children in 

_^ America; Policy , politics , and social scien ce. - Nor"w3ol7 N. J.: 

v Ablex, 1980. 7 . 

Haskins, R. , & Gallagher, J. J. Models for social policy analy sis: An 
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Support Services and Administration 



, COMMUNICATIONS * N 

Joseph Sanders, Director 

The programs conduced at FPG present a full range of demands for 
communication and dissemination. The programs* now include 'research, 
demonstration and development, outreach and training, and public policy 
analysis. Because it is a complex organization, FPG must communicate with 
many groups, each having a distinct interest in the Center's work: . 
researchers, the University community and local residents, federal and §fer 
state agencies, advocacy groups, the general public, and the Center's owip 
staff. , 

The Center' 8 communications office assists project staffs in 
communicating with these groups. In 1980- and 1981, the communications 
offijce published eight issues of the national newsletter Developments , 
published a bi-weekly newsletter for RPG employees,' assisted with two, 
contract .proposals 3 and freleased^ several articles through the UNC News 
Bureatfr Trie office also cochrdiriat^I "two workshops ifor reporters and _ - * . ' 
editors throughout, the Eastern U.S". The workshops, on child and family 
policy, wei;£ sponsored by FPG's Busli Institute,. , 
Z 9 ^ „ * : 

• Tlie Center^I5th ; blrthda| was, observed with a three-day series of ' 
activities held Octpber 8-L6^ 1981*/ On^ctqfeer 10 the Center held a 
rededication Ceremony at .which >2$0 Quests were addressed by N.C. Governor. 
James Hunt, N.C* G&ngressmen L. -ftv' Fountain and Ike Andrews/ UNC President 
William Friday, UNC-CH Chancelldr Christopher Fordt&m, fPG Director James 
,J. Gallagher, and Dr. Nancy Robinson (widdWl of ^PG'ce first director, Dr. 
Halbert Robinson). The communications off ice issued a report, "1966/ Our^ 
15th Year/ 1981," to summarize the 'Center^ef accomplishments. 

TQe Center' 8 technical assistance, policy ,/and curriculum development 
staff 8 also produce media' products to meet^Jfteir specific jjeeds; these «* 
products are listed in the projects' se # cpohs p'f this Rgport. In 1980 and 
1981, the media products of the communications office'and other components 
of FPG wexe recognized by the Society 'foryTechnlcal &>$oaunication and the 
International Association of Business Communicatojrs with 14 awards in 
regional competition and one international) awalrd. % i . . 



COMPUTER SERVICES 



Kaye Fendt, Director 



'The computer services offide was established in 1977 to promote data 
sharing among reseatchers and across various research projects, thereby 
enhancing FPG's, multidisciplinary studies.. The primary function of the 
office is to maintain -secure and accurate storage for FPG research data as 
well ^as to document this data for analysis. ) 

The^office is equipped with a low-speed printer, two' hard- copy 
terminals, three cathode ray tubes (CRT's) , and a fourth CRT at the NCNB 
Plaza offices. In addition, the office provides consultation and training 
to investigators and research assistants on forms design, lata handling 
and computer usage. ■ ' > „ 

C " ' 

Most recently,* studies have beep conducted "on the needs of the FPG 
business office Preliminary recommendations regarding systems analysis 
and design have been made and plans to establish a micro-computer system- 
for the business office in 1982'are being processed*. 

y. '.*"*" 

The Technical Assistance Development System (TADS) data management 
system has been fully developed and implemented. Adata processing 
coordinator was hired in 1980 to'taeet the needs of this project. Data for 
three years have been set up in Statistical Analysis System (SAS) data 
bases and analyses are conducted as- needed. 

, In addition to these new.andfexpanded developments, the CIREEH 
research project data base has been expanded aid is being maintained on a 
systematic basis. Analyses are provided as needed. The Abecedarian 
research and medical data files are also being maintained, including the 
design and implementation of the- Abecedarian' s" School-Age data management 
system. - — - . \*' 
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FISCAL YEAR 1981 (July 1, 1981, through June 30, 1982) 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES BY PROJECT (direct costs only) 



Source 

NICHD 

NICHD 

$>EF 

ACYF 

SEP 

NICHD 

SEP 



Core Funds Jfr 
(Gallagher) 

Longitudinal Program 
( Rame y / Ga 1 lag he r) • 

CIREfcH 

(Gallagher) ' 1 » % 

Three Levels of Service 
"(Sparling/Raraey) 

TRISTAR 
(Li Hie) 

"* * 

/ 

Research Training 
(Mc Kinney) 

TADS 

(Trohariis) 

Regional Resource Center 
(Trohanis) 4 

Basic Skills 
(Trohanis) 



Knowledge Use 
(Wiegerink), 



Network 



♦University of 
Kentucky 

*CEMREL 



NIE 



♦NETWORK, Inc. 



Federal' Subtotal 



Amount 

201,751 
406,671 
347,211 

71,957 

32,945 
\22,733 
'494,497 

<4,000 
115,326 

53,624 

8,775 
$1,859,490 



r 



ERLC 



ACYF: Administration f or 'Children, Youth and Families 

NICHD: National Institute o£ Child -and Human Development 

NIE: National Institute of Education < 

SEP: Special Education Program, U.S. Department of Education , 



\ 

♦Funds originate from Federal^ agencies;- subtontracted^through FPG, 
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FISCAL XEAR 1981 (July 1, 1981, through June 30, 1982) 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES BY PROJECT (continued) 



V 



Project Source Amount 

*\ t " 



State .of North Carolina 



/ 



Technical Assistance-Parent . u UNC-GA 4,088 
Education (Pelosi) 

Daycare Technical Assistance Department of t l 1,443 

(Clifford) *• Human Resources 




Homebased Training Department of . 129,185 

(Harms) Human Resources 

FPG Center ^ UNC-CH 730,704 

(Gallagher) 

ceipts-Supported Accounts 

Media Fund Receipts tf 3,000 

(Cliffotd/Harms-) . 

Copy Center Receipts 18,0Q0 

(Gallagher) v 

Parent Fees % Receipts 17,0(J"0 

(Gallagher/ Sparling) " 

DD/TAS Publications Receipts V 150 

/(Wiegerink) . ^ ' ' ■ 'W-L )/* 

State Subtotal - 913,570 
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FISCAL YEAR 1981 (July 1, 1981, through June 30, 1982) 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES BY PROJECT- (continued) • 



X 



Project 
V 

Private * 

Bush Institute* 
(Gallagher) 

Bush Ne twork 
(Gallagher) ' 

Bush Fellowships. 
.(Gallagher) , 



Gifted and Talented 
(Gallagher) 



Source* 



FPG Center 
(Gallagher) 



TOTAL 



Private ^ubtot^al 



Bush Foundation 



1 



'Bush Foundj^ion 

Bush Foundation 
(through Yale) 

Spencer Foundation 
Trust Funds 



Amount 

136,235 

7,207 

18,518 

6,500 

' • 8,861 

177,321 
$2,950,381 



relationship of FPG 
to the university of north caroiina 



President of the 
University 



I 

16 Institutions (Campuses) 



I I I I I I I I I I I.I I I I I 



Chancellor UNC-CH 



Academic Affairs 



Health Affairs 



i 

7 Institutes 
and Centers 



5 Schools 



1 1 1 j 1 1 1 



rr 



Child 
Development 
Institute 



n 



Medical 
Schdol 



Frank 
Porter 
Graham 
Center ' 



n 



Biological 
Sciences 
Research 
Center 
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Component Organization 

Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Center 

January 1, 1982 
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DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 
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demonstration 
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Research 
Training 



research 
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LONGITUDINAL PROGRAM ' 

' Abecedarian x > 
< Prescfiool Language , 
Adaptive Language * 
. Adaptive Behavior 

• • Home, Neighborhood, $ Classroom 
Classroom Behavior 

Illness & Behavior 

CAROLINA INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH ON EARLY EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Project CARE 

• Families at Risk 
Parent Involvement 

h Mainstreamfng 
Child Assessment 
.Curricufum Development 

INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS *< 

• Health Research 

' Learhirig Disabilities 

• Family Functioning 

COMPUTER SERVICES 



DEMONSTRATION 

Infant Program 
Preschool Program - " 
K-1 Program 



DEVELOPMENT 

Infant Curriculum 
Early Childhood - 
Curriculum c 



L ti- 
me 
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STAFF WITH JOINT APPOINTMENTS ON JANUARY 1, 1982 



« 








SCHOOL OR 


NAME 


.DEGREE 
> 


AWARDED BY 


RANK '' * 


DEPARTMENT 


T- AH am q 


PhD 


« Vj\J X UUULF X CI 

1 . ' . 
v Illinois 




♦ \ 


M. Appelbaum * ' 


PhD 


- Profestfor 


Psychology v 


M. Bristol 


P'nD 


UNC-CH 


Assistant Professor 


Psychiatry 


A. Collier 


Mf) 

lily 


L IX dlili 

• 


Pt*r» •fo oonr 


V 

cCU id Li 1 Co / 




PhD 


*JL j 11 I id W L 


ijlill*, nooUL * riUicooUL 


Cnp r\ 4 a 1 17/1 1 iV» a t" "f r\ n 
tidl uQUCdUlUU 


J. Gallagher 


PhD 


- Perm State 


Kenan Professor * 

TvC ocdlLu IT I. UlcoqUI 


' / 

Special Education 
rsycno-Logy 


T. Harms 


PhD 


UC-Berkeley f . 


Clin. Assoc* Professor 


/ c 
Curricul/um & 






ft i 




inscruccion i • 


F. Henderson * - 


MD -- 


UNC-CH - . -• 


• Assista'nt Processor 


Pediatrics ... 


K. Jens 


PhD 


* , Wisconsin 


Clin. Assoc. Professor 
Clinical Scientist * ^ 


Special Education 
DDDL/BSRC* 


N. Johnson 


PhD 


UNC-CH . 


Clin. Assist. Professor 


Psychiatry 








Clinical Scientist 


DDDL/BSRC* 


D. Lillie 


EdD 


Indiana 

♦ 


Professor 


Special -Education 


*Qivision for disorders o 


f Development and Learning , Biological Sciences 


Research Center 






> 




• 



*3 * 



NAME 



D. McKlnney 
J, PeL6si 

imey 

E. Schaefer 



€. ft&mey 



M. Sanyal 

M, Sharp 

R. SJ^jieonsson 

• J. Sperling 

P. Trohan^s 
B. Wasik 

J, Watkins 

R* Wiegerink 
s 



DEGREE 

PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
' PhD 

MD 
MD 
• PhD 
PhD 

. PhD 
PhD 

FNP 
PhD 



UNC-CH Family Nurse Practitioner Pediatrics 

Michigan .* Professor Educational 

Administration 



1 




/, 


-* 


• 


^ 11 L X UUc U ^ 


* 


«. 


AWARDED „BY 


RANK 


SCHOOL OR 
- DEPARTMENT 


PERMANENT 
TENURE 

s 


NC State 


AqqhpI 9fo Prnfoflcnr 
rvo ou^la LC t ivlco otJ X 


ocnoox rsycnoiogy 


xe.s 




ox xii • aoooc • rroicooor 


opeciai zaucacion 




W. Virginia 
. \ 

Catholic U. 


Po odd y*/^ Vi Prnffloflnr 
ncscaltjl riUicooUI 


rsycnoxogy 




Professor 


Maternal £ Child 1 
Heal tn 


Yes 


1UJ. Lb 




redia tries 




ElclX VaLQ 


aS818l3i1C rx Oxe8SOx 


re ala tries 

i 


■< 




P m •fjat'tt a rvr 
riuicooUL ^ 

** 


opeciai pauca cion 


xes 


IJichigan 


Lecture'r 


Curriculum & 

Instruction 

* * 




licl L'y lclllU 


v»Xxn • ASSOC • rx0xe880x 


tsaucacion 




Fla. State 


Professor 
Associate Dean 


School Psychology 
Education 


Yes 



Yes 
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DIRECTORS AND SENIOR STAFF OF FPG PROJECTS 
(As of January 1, 1982) * 



Directors 





v . Dri James J. Gallag-her, Director of FPG; Co-principal investigator, 

* Longitudinal PrograTn; Principal Investigator, CIREEH; and 

Director of the Bush Iiisti,tute for Child and Family Policy 

; Dr. Albert Collier,, Assistant Director for Health Programs; Senior 

Investigator, Longitudinal Program , 

Dr. Thelma Harms, Assistant Director for Development; Director, 
, . v Earty Childhood .Curriculum Development Program; Principal 

Investigator, Nutrition Education Program 
' * * . 

Dr. Ron Haskins, Associate Director of FPG; Associate Director, , 
0 Bush Institute , ' ' 

- < - - • ... . V 

Drr David Billie, £s$&stant Director of Outreach 4 x * 



Dr. Crkig Ramey, Assocfate Director of FPG and Director of Research; 
Principal Investigator , -Longitudinal Program; Assistant Director, 
CIREEH;* Faculty, Research Training Program ' f 

Senior Staf fr . 

Dr.*. Judith -Adams , 'Investigator , Lorgitudinal Program^ 

Dr. Mark Appelbaum, Senior Investigator, Longitudinal Program 

•Mr. Taltfot Blacjc, Associate Director, TADS** 

Dr. Marie Bristol, Associate Director and Investigator, CIREEH* and 
Child Development Services Projecx. 

Ms. Carrie' Bynum, Coordinator, Parent Education Program" 

Dr. Frances Campbell, Investigator, Longitudinal Program 

> Dr* ^Richard Clifford, Director, DC/TATS*** < 

Dr. Dale Farran, Investigator, Longitudinal Program 

Dr. Lynn Feagans , Investigator, Longitudinal Program and Learning 
Disabilities Project 
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Jfe. Kaye Fendt, Computer Services 

Dr. Jfeal^Finktelstein, Investigator, Longitudinal Program 

Dr. Alice Gordon, Investigator, Longitudinal Program 

Ms. Jean Gowen, Coordinator, CIREEH* - ' ' „ m 

* * 

Dr. Fred Henderson, Investigator, Health Research Program 
Dr. Kenneth Jens, Investigator, CIREEH* 
Dr. Nancy Johnson, Investigator,' CIREEH* 

Dr. , Donald McKinney, Principal Investigator, Learning Disabilities 

Project; Senior Investigator, Longitudinal Program; Director, 
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